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IV.— YOUNG VIRGIL AND "THE DOUBTFUL DOOM 
OF HUMAN KIND." 

In a suggestive lecture delivered some years ago before the 
(English) Classical Association, Professor K. S. Conway called 
attention to "An Unnoticed Aspect of Vergil's Personality." 1 
In particular he dealt with Virgil's " reticence or gentleness of 
tone in utterances on grave matters," citing the familiar tribute 
and challenge to Lucretius conveyed in the Second Oeorgic, — 

felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere eausas . . . 
fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestis, — s 

and his transformation of a line of Homer, by the addition of 
the word indignata, in the last line of the Aeneid. Such " reti- 
cence " as this seems to me to have much in common with what 
Servius calls oeconomia. 3 Professor Conway further discussed 
several passages of the Aeneid in which he thinks Virgil " seems 
to halt between two or more opinions," allowing his real opin- 
ion to appear, though without dogmatism. For example, Virgil 
puts forward without prejudice two interpretations of a phe- 
nomenon, one popular, the other his own, a more poetic ver- 
sion ; 4 or two theories of causation; attributing " the same event 
both to what we commonly call a natural human cause and in 
the same breath to some supernatural decree of the fates or 
the gods." 5 In each of these passages it will be noticed that 
alternative explanations are put forward simply in parallel 
constructions or in the form of a double question. Professor 
Conway suggests that the ambiguity is deliberate, and that 
Virgil did not himself believe the alternatives to be altogether 
distinct; natural causation need not be inconsistent with "the 
intervening, co-working influence of the power behind the veil." 

1 Published in Proceedings of the Classical Association of England 
and Wales, 1906 (1907), 2, pp. 28 ff. 

3 Georg. II, 490, 493. 

"Cf. Servius on Aen. I, 30; Teoas bona oeconomia ostendit totum 
genus Troianorum invisum fuisse Iunoni, quia inlaturus est Minervam 
ob unius hominis delictum etiam eos quos amaverat perdidisse. Cf. 
also on I, 170; XI, 511, 593; XII, 266. 

"Aen. V, 95. 

'Ibid. XI, 91; II, 54; Vil, 190, 193; XII, 554, 560; IX, 184. 
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That the ambiguity is deliberate, I agree; but it seems to me 
that Professor Conway is dealing here with two different phe- 
nomena. In the passages that he cites first, and in other cases 
of veiled allusiveness which he discusses in the last part of his 
lecture, 6 we have reticent affirmation, a subtle and a charac- 
teristic phase of Virgil's art; for calling attention to it, all 
lovers of Virgil must be grateful to Professor Conway. But in 
the other examples, which involve the rival claims of fate and 
of natural, human motives, Virgil appears to be expressing 
genuine doubt. 

In every period of his life Virgil betrays his unwillingness 
to commit himself to dogmatic assertion; he must have the 
best of both worlds, science and poetry, Epicureanism and Pla- 
tonism, naturalism and supernaturalism. But whereas in other 
matters Virgil shows an increasing willingness to avail himself 
of the advantages of reticent affirmation, — what we may call 
genuine "reticence," — as to the single issue of responsibility, 
of fate and the freedom of the will, of chance and necessary 
causation, he appears at all times to hold his judgment in sus- 
pense. To take a minor instance involving purely physical 
speculation, he is puzzled by the existence of several hypotheses 
that profess to account for the benefits gained by burning 
stubble ; so he introduces them all. 7 This is merely the trait of 
the historian who is aware of conflicting explanations of his 
story, and who is non-committal. It is often the case with 
Herodotus and with Livy; 8 but this sort of thing in Tacitus 
may represent either bona fide mental reservation, 9 or acknowl- 

* E. g. Dido's appeal to Aeneas, and Virgil's deification of Augustus. 
I am indebted to Prof. E. K. Rand for other instances of the " genuine 
sort of reticence." In the First Bucolic, Tityrus goes to Rome to get 
his liberty (1. 27) ; what he actually gets is the continued enjoyment 
of his farm (1. 45) ; thus the allegory of the poem is shyly revealed. 
In the Fifth Bucolic we learn only by a reticent aside (1. 19) that the 
question of a retreat for the singers has been decided in favor of the 
cave. 

7 Georg. I, 86 ff. sive . . sive . . eeu . . seu. 

8 Cf. Herodotus, II, 19-27, on the reasons for floods of the Nile (but 
Herodotus here caps the explanations of others with a shrewd guess of 
his own) ; Livy, I, 11, 6-9, the story of Tarpeia. A similar comparison 
with Livy is made by R. Heinze, " Virgils Epische Technik " 3 , p. 333. 

"Tacitus, Ann. XV, 38: sequitur clades forte an dolo prinoipis in- 
certum (nam utrumque auctores prodidere) . 
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edgment of the claims of fate together with a human explana- 
tion of a motive, 10 or veiled innuendo. 11 In Virgil, however, we 
are aware of a mind that is constantly brooding on the problem 
of responsibility with no single solution; it underlies his delin- 
eation of the character of Aeneas, and it gives us the tragedy of 
Dido. 

It is worth while to notice how the problem of responsibility 
entered Virgil's mind; and we must begin with those poems 
which the ancient lives of Virgil attribute to his youthful 
hand. 12 Let me say at once that I can find in these poems 
little if anything that deserves to be called genuine "reti- 
cence " ; it is, I suppose, a development of Virgil's maturer art. 
But of suspended judgment on the problem of responsibility 
there are several examples. 

Culex 193: qui casus sociarit opem numenne deorum 
prodere sit dubium. M 

Was it mere luck or was it the purpose of the gods that saved 
the life of the shepherd ? Virgil will not risk a guess ; the fact 
is that the shepherd killed the snake. 

Culex 347: cum seu caelesti fato seu sideris ortu 
undique mutatur caeli nitor. 

The storm lowers: but whether to attribute it to destiny or to 
astronomical causes, Virgil hesitates. In the storm of the first 

w Ibid. XI, 26: Sive fatali vaecordia an imminentium periculorum 
remedium ipsa pericula ratus. The indebtedness of Tacitus to Virgil 
in many matters of style is generally recognized; may not his obvious 
but inconsistent vestiges of so-called fatalism be traced in part to the 
same source? The locus classicus for Tacitus is Ann. VI, 22: sed mihi 
... in incerto iudicium est fatone res et necessitate immutabili an 
forte volvantur, etc. 

11 Passim. 

u The authenticity of these poems receives strong support in recent 
publications by Prof. E. K. Rand ("Young Virgil's Poetry," S. 8. C. 
P., XXX, 1919) and Prof. T. Prank ("Vergil's Apprenticeship," CI. 
Phil., XV, 1920, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; and "Vergil," 1922. So far as I can 
discover, the early poems have not been examined from the point of 
view that I am discussing. 

13 In all citations from the Culex and the Ciris I follow the readings 
of Ellis in the 0. C. T. 
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book of the Aeneid which this tea-pot tempest feebly fore- 
shadows we are left in no doubt that Juno is responsible. 

Culex 287: non fas 

292: sed tu crudelis, crudelis tu magis, Orpheu. 

Much as the blame for the loss of Eurydice may be assigned to 
fate or to the gods, it is Orpheus who must take the greater 
share of the blame. The tragic problem lingered in Virgil's 
mind, with varying solutions. 

Oeorg. IV, 488: cum subita incautum dementia cepit amantem 
ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere manes; 
restitit, Eurydicenque suam iam luce sub ipsa 
immemor heu! victusque animi respexit. 

Virgil accounts for the hapless act of Orpheus in looking back 
at Eurydice in two parallel ways: it was a sudden stroke of 
madness, for which he was not responsible, and for which he 
therefore deserved pardon; he was also the victim of his 
emotions. 

But it is not only in dealing with this story that Virgil uses 
reproachful language of his characters. 

Ciris 133: sed malus ille puer 

Scylla was greatly at fault in loving Minos ; 14 but the real cul- 
prit was Cupid, that malus puer who aroused the ire of Juno 
against her. 

Buc. VIII, 47: saevus Amor docuit natorum sanguine matrem 
commaculare manus; crudelis tu quoque, mater: 
crudelis muter magis, an puer improbus ille? 
improbus ille puer; crudelis tu quoque, mater. 

In this bandying of charges and epithets and the impartial 
verdict some editors have felt that Vergil is guilty of a silly 
prolixity, or have even omitted or emended one or more verses, 
on the supposition that they had crept into the text from the 
marginal moralizing of a copyist, perhaps of two copyists. But 
if they are read in the light of Virgil's early interest in the 
tragic problem, there seems to be nothing un-Virgilian in them, 
however much the epithets may remind one of the verdict in 

"Ciris, 129-132. 
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the trial of the rhetorician Korax and his pupil Teisias." One 
should not forget, too, that the Virgil of the Aeneid still is 
willing to launch the accusation : 

Improbe Amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis! M 

In the Ciris Virgil recurs several times to this problem of 
moral responsibility. 

Ciris 183: quo uocat ire dolor, subigunt quo tendere fata, 
fertur et horribili praeceps impellitur oestro, 
ut patris a demens crinem de uertice caesum 
furtimque arguto detonsum mitteret hosti. 
namque haec condieio miserae proponitur una, 
siue ilia ignorans — quia non bonus omnia malit 
credere, quam tanto sceleris damnare puellam? — 
heu tamen infelix: quid enim imprudentia prodest? 

Scylla acts under the stirring of human emotion (dolor) ; she 
is subject to fate; she is impelled by that gadfly with which 
Juno afflicted poor Io ; ir she is out of her mind. All these 
explanations are set forth without distinction or discrimina- 
tion; they are apparently not mutually exclusive explanations. 
But perhaps the real reason, Virgil hints, is not an outward 
compulsion but Scylla's misunderstanding of the effects of her 
deed, a purely human blindness ; 18 if so, the tragedy is none 
the less great, and Virgil's pity moves him to address Scylla 
with the characteristic epithet, infelix} 9 

Ciris 278 : " nam nisi te nobis malus o malus, optima Carme, 
ante hunc conspectum casusue deusue tulisset." *> 

Here Scylla cares not to distinguish whether it is mere evil 

15 in icaKov Klipams KaKbv tp6i> Sext. Emp., II, 96. 

M Cf. also Aen. I, 407: crudelis tu quoque; and Georg. TV, 355; 
(Aristaeus, of his mother) te crudelem nomine dicit. Cf. Eand, 
op. cit, p. 118. 

"Georg. HI, 152 ff. 

18 Cf. Ciris, 430: ut me malus abstulit error (a phrase repeated in 
Buc. VII, 41; it appears to go back to Theocritus, 2, 82, and Iliad, 
XIV, 294) ; see also Canme's appeal, 319-327. 

M €f. also Ciris, 71, 155, 167, 318, 40-2, 517; Buc. VI, 47, 52; of 
Dido, Aen. VI, 456 and passim. 

20 Cf. Aen. XII, 321. 
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accident or the malevolence of a god that has frustrated her 
plan; certainly it is no purely human intervention. 

Oris 456: "uel fato fuerit nobis haec debita pestis, 
uel casu incerto, merita uel denique culpa: 
omnia nam potius quam te fecisse putabo." 

Scylla can not believe that her punishment is due to wanton 
cruelty on the part of Minos ; but she can- not tell whether it 
is predestined, or is the fruit of capricious luck, or is only her 
just deserts. 

Doubt persists in the mind of the mature Virgil as often as 
he has occasion to meet the tragic problem. Within a single 
episode, the Second Book of the Aeneid, there are enough ex- 
amples of suspended judgment to furnish a commentary on the 
inscrutability of human vicissitudes ; 21 yet the overmastering 
weight of the divine will is made clear. 22 

The author of the Culex and the author of the Ciris, as we 
have seen, appear no less than the author of the Aeneid to brood 
over "the doubtful doom of human kind," and to be no less 
diffident in fixing the responsibility. It used to be the fashion 
in many quarters to regard these minor poems as imitations of 
Virgil, the work of poets of the Augustan age or else, in the 
case of the Ciris, of his contemporary Cornelius Gallus. Wheth- 
er it would ever have occurred to an imitator to forge instances 
of what Professor Conway would have included under the 
caption of "an unnoticed aspect of Vergil's personality," or 
whether Gallus would have rivalled Virgil in this particular 
it is at least permissible to doubt; at any rate it is not absurd 

""■Of. Aen. II, 34; 54; 254-258; 336; 735; 738. I differ from Prof. 
Conway in my understanding of 1. 54: si fata deum, si mens non laeva 
fuisset. Laocoon is a truly tragic character, and the exemplar of 
tragic irony; he acts, so far as he can, wisely, but in a cause fore- 
doomed, and draws the more terrible destruction on himself. Troy is 
not to be saved by her "just men" (II, 426 ff.). Strictly, if it is 
predestined that Troy shall fall in any case, it is of no consequence 
whether the Trojans' minds are perverse or not. Virgil prefers to 
leave the matter an open question. The second half of the line is 
quoted from Bue. I, 16, where, too, a divine warning has been neglected 
because of a mens laeva. 

*> Notably in 11. 601 ff. and 777 ff. 
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to see in the passages that I have discussed the signs of Virgil's 
own growing interest in the tragic problem, especially since 
the authenticity of the poems is defensible on other grounds. 
It is true that the authors that Virgil is generally supposed 
to have studied most closely in his youth show little interest 
in the problem ; Lucretius does away with the conflict of human 
and divine wills by discounting the gods, and subjects men to 
the law of matter or to their own wills alone; Catullus even 
in his longer poems ignores the issue, as indeed does the poet 
of romantic epic, Apollonius Ehodius, and as do the remnants 
of the Greek epyllion. It is also true that in Ovid may be found 
some indications of a tendency to play with the notion of fate, 
gods, and humanity ; 23 but the spirit is wholly sophisticated, 
unlike the tone of bewilderment or of pity that marks the utter- 
ance of the Aeneid and, on the whole, of the Culex and the 
Ciris. 

How, then, did Virgil come by this interest? Partly, no 
doubt, by temperament. Yet it is also to Homer and the Greek 
tragic poets, and especially to Euripides, I believe, that we must 
turn for enlightenment ; for it is by them that the problem had 
most often been set forth. Though the Homeric poems speak 
much of jxolpa, they do not assent to fatalism. 24 In Aeschylus 
and Sophocles there is little enough of what we call " fatal- 
ism"; man has no small share in the forging of his destiny; 
at times fate is hardly to be distinguished from a slight flaw 
in the character of the protagonist, as Aristotle recognized. 25 
Euripides is more apt to regard the gods as the projection of 
human motives and desires; but he is far from consistent, and 
broods on the responsibility of gods, fate, and man m a vein 
now rationalistic, now fatalistic. 26 And Virgil's gods, like those 
of Homer and of Greek tragedy, are sometimes external agen- 

23 Ovid, Heroides, VII (Dido), 1; 7; 75 f.; 87; 109-112; 139; 187; 195. 

24 Cf . Od. I, 32. For Homeric borrowings in the Culex, see 304 flf. ; 
328 ff. 

"Aristotle, Poet., 1453a: Mi}re Sib Kaxlav Kal iiox^vplaf fieTafHaWuv els 
rriv Svvrvxiav dWa Si' afiapriav rivA. For a refutation of the popular 
notion that Greek literature was fatalistic, see the valuable discussion 
by Miss Leach, " Fatalism of the Greeks," A. J. P., XXXVI, 373-401. 

M Euripides, Ion, 1523 ff.; Troiades, 983 flf.; Hecuba, 488 flf.; Hippo- 
lytus, 380 flf.; Medea, 919; 1013 f. 
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eies, sometimes tantamount to mere chance, sometimes almost 
incarnations of the emotions of his characters; nor is the extent 
of human freedom decided. 27 That Virgil became acquainted 
with Greek tragedy early in his life can hardly be doubted. 28 
If the scope of his early poems left little room for the themes 
of tragedy, he nevertheless contrived at times, if my hypothesis 
is correct, to invest his themes with something of the atmos- 
phere of tragedy; and in the Aeneid the organ-point of the 
Fatum Bomanum is heard beneath the voices of suffering hu- 
manity. Even in the Aeneid the identification of fate with the 
will of Jupiter is not complete; the two forces remain at the 
most only parallel. 29 The method of Virgil's later treatment 
of tragedy is characteristic of the Culex and the Ciris as well; 
and it can best be explained, I think, by the supposition that 
young Virgil was a student not merely of Alexandrian and of 
earlier Latin literature but of Homer and of Attic tragedy. 

William Chase Greene. 

Harvard University. 



37 Cf . Heinze, op. cit., pp. 304 ff. 

28 For further obvious moralizings on Fate, of. Culex, 339 ff. ; Cata- 
lepton III, especially 11. 9 f. 

""Aen. I, 257 ff.; IV, 696 f.; 110; V, 784. Cf. Heinze, op. cit., pp. 
293 ff. 



